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Fundamental Changes 
In Government Seen 


Roosevelt Recommends Overhaul- 
ing of Federal Administration 
from Top to Bottom 


NEW CABINET POSTS ASKED 


All Independent Agencies Would Be 
Regrouped and Merit System Ex- 
tended to All Branches 


“The government of the United States is 
the largest and most difficult task under- 
taken by the American people, and at the 
same time the most important and the no- 
blest. Our government does more for more 
men, women, and children than any other 
institution; it employs more persons in its 
work than any other employer. It covers 
a wider range of aims and activities than 
any other enterprise; it sustains the frame 
of our national and our community life, 
our economic system, our individual rights 
and liberties. Moreover, it is a government 
of, by, and for the people—a democracy 
that has survived for a century and a half 
and flourished among competing forms of 
government of many different types and 
colors, old and new.” 


A Momentcus Document 


With this paragraph, the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management 
begins its important report on government 
reorganization, which Mr. Roosevelt has 
recommended to Congress for enactment 
into law. Before making its recommenda- 
tions, the committee had worked months, 
studying the entire framework of govern- 
ment with a view to determining the weak 
spots and suggesting means of making the 
federal machine operate more efficiently. 
The report has been hailed as a momentous 
document, and its recommendations are 
certain to cause one of the greatest debates 
during the present session of Congress. The 
reorganization plan which it advocates is 
so sweeping in nature, involves such fun- 
damental changes in governmental prac- 
tices, as to stir up bitter controversy. Op- 
position is likely to arise not so much to 
the idea of reorganizing the government’s 
machinery as to the particular form of re- 
organization that has been suggested. Those 
who will be directly affected by the pro- 
posed changes are naturally going to put 
up a stiff fight to prevent the plans from 
being carried out. But before going into 
that phase of the question, let us look at 
the proposals made by the committee of 
experts. 

The committee does not go so far as to 
draw up a detailed blue-print of govern- 
mental organization, telling which bureaus 
and agencies should be abolished, merged, 
or revamped. In the main, it confines it- 
self to broad outlines, leaving details to be 
filled in later. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that if its plan is adopted, the whole 
governmental picture will have been al- 
tered. Its principal recommendations may 
be grouped in five distinct categories. 

In the first place, the committee believes 
that the President of the United States is 
greatly overworked. As Chief Executive 
of the nation, it is his responsibility to see 
that the laws of the land are efficiently 
executed and that all the departments, 
agencies, bureaus, and other arms of the 
government are properly administered. Un- 
der the present setup he cannot accomplish 
this and at the same time devote the 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Balaneed Living 


“There are many who work but forty hours a week and sleep eight or nine hours a day,” 
said former United States Senator Reed Smoot on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. “That,” he continued, ‘is a deplorable waste of a most precious resource—time. A 
person in perfect health can work ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a day and thrive 
on not more than six hours of sleep.” Perhaps the senator generalized too freely from 
his own experience when he assumed that six hours of sleep is enough for a healthy man. 
It is no doubt enough for some, and far too little for others. But what of his declaration 
that failure to work ten to fourteen hours a day constitutes a deplorable waste of time? 
That depends, of course, upon what time is for. If its sole use is in the making of money 
or in systematic industrial or business activity, then a failure to use as much of it as is 
physically possible, is undoubtedly a waste of time. But if one’s waking hours may be 
put to other uses; if it is worth while to acquire culture, to see and appreciate beauty, to 
practice the art of friendliness, to read and think and philosophize, and grow in wisdom 
through the constructive use of leisure; if these things are worth while, one may lay 
down his tools or leave his field, his counter, or his desk far short of the possible fourteen 
hours a day and yet not waste his time. 

One is guilty of a “deplorable waste of time,” of course, if he does not do a fair amount 
of work each day and if he does not do it skillfully, energetically, and attentively. One is 
wasting time if he does not make of each hour spent at his work a record of competence. 
He is wasting time deplorably if a fair share of his leisure hours are not devoted to some 
constructive activity. One has a responsibility to himself even when he is not working. 
He may rightfully spend some time in sheer recreation and amusement. He may devote 
some time to repose—to inactivity. He may, for a time each day, simply follow his 
inclinations, so long as they are not leading him into positive wrongdoing. But a con- 
siderable proportion of the waking and nonworking hours should be given to exercises, 


such as reading, artistic practice, music, civic study, stimulating conversation, which 


- lead to higher planes of living and which teach the meaning of true and lasting satisfaction. 


Sane and balanced living is the product of a wise division of time; a division which 
observes the proper requirements of work, sleep, sociability, recreation, culture, social 
service, and the well-advised pursuit of happiness. 


Colonial Question 
Again Comes to Fore 


Hitler Makes Restitution of Colo- 
nies Major Point in Restoration 
of German Greatness 


RAISES GRAVE DIFFICULTIES 


Demands Stress Economic Necessity 
but Prestige Value of Colonies 
Stirs Powerful Emotions 


The German government has within re- 
cent months raised an issue which is likely 
to cause great uneasiness throughout Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world for some time 
to come. Hitler and other officials of the 
Third Reich have let it be known that the 
next item on their program of national re- 
construction will be colonial expansion; 
that they will seek to regain the colonies 
which were taken from Germany at the 
close of the World War. Having revamped 
the internal economic and political frame- 
work of the country, having removed the 
most burdensome shackles imposed by the 
Versailles Treaty, such as armaments limi- 
tations, the German government will en- 
deavor to accomplish this next objective. 
The solution of Germany’s colonial prob- 
lem, said Hitler at the annual convention 
of the Nazis in Nuremberg last September, 
is just as necessary as “the tremendous 
German economic plans” which have been 
undertaken. Hitler told the nation that 
colonies were a life-and-death matter, con- 
tending that “the right of the German peo- 
ple to live is just as great as that of the 
people of any other nation.” 


Scramble for Colonies 


This recent action on the part of the 
German government is, to a large degree, 
a reaffirmation of a belief that has prevailed 
for centuries. The idea that colonies con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the mother 
country, and that they are essential to its 
economic progress, has prevailed since the 
time when all the leading nations of Europe 
undertook to build up overseas empires. 
Colonial possessions have been regarded as 
excellent markets for the products of the 
home country, and they have likewise been 
sought after as sources of the raw materials 
which are essential to national prosperity. 
So, throughout the centuries, England, 
Spain, France, the Netherlands, and finally 
the United States, made a scramble for 
colonial possessions. Far-flung empires, 
spreading to the four corners of the earth. 
were built up. 

At the time of the World War, Germany 
herself had built up a considerable empire. 
Most of her colonies were located in Africa, 
although some of them were in the Far 
East. The African possessions included 
Southwest Africa, Tanganyika, Cameroon, 
Togoland, and Ruanda-Urundi (now part 
of the Belgian Congo). The territory was 
seven times as large as Germany itself. 

When the war came to a close, all these 
colonies were taken from Germany and 
were placed under League of Nations man- 
dates. That is, they were not given out- 
right to France, England, and Belgium, but 
these nations were placed in charge of them, 
under the general supervision of the League 
of Nations. The mandated regions were to 
be open to all nations, equal opportunities 
to trade with them being granted to the 
entire world. While there have been cer- 
tain abuses in the mandate system, it is 
generally considered to have worked fairly 
well. 
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But Germany has never been willing to 
accept this arrangement as final. She has 
claimed ever since the war, and more ve- 
hemently since the rise of Hitler, that she 
must have colonial markets for her indus- 
trial products, and that she must have a sure 
source of raw materials, which would come 
only from the return of her former colonies. 
Her position has been strengthened recently 
by the action of both Japan and Italy, 
which have succeeded in adding to their 
territory by imperial ventures. These two 
nations used the same arguments to justify 
their conquests, the former expanding into 
China and the later setting up Ethiopia as 
an Italian colony. 


Land-Hungry Nations 


Thus it can be seen that the question of 
colonies has raised an important issue today. 
Rightly or wrongly, the nations whose pop- 
ulation is large and whose territory is small 
are land hungry; they feel that they must 
have colonies if their people are to exist and 
prosper. And it cannot be denied that 
such an attitude has constituted one of the 
greatest threats to world peace since the 
close of the last war. Until the recent Span- 
ish upheaval, it was the Japanese aggression 
in China and the Italian invasion of Ethio- 
pia that caused the peace foundations of 
the world to totter. Today, Germany’s 
insistent demands for the return of her 
colonies constitutes as great a threat to 
world peace as anything that has occurred 
during the postwar years. 

As a matter of fact, the problem created 
by Germany has caused the statesmen of 
Europe to seek a formula by which a peace- 
ful solution might be found. While the 
governments of France and England have 
not officially promised Germany anything 
concrete in the way of restitution of her 
former colonies, various reports indicate 
that they have been considering such a 
course of action, especially since the out- 
break of the Spanish war. It has been con- 
tended that should Germany agree to a 
number of conditions, such, for example as 
halting her aid to the Spanish rebels, the 
former Allied powers would come to terms 
on the question -of colonies. Moreover, 
responsible British statesmen have pub- 
licly argued that some arrangement must be 
made with respect to Germany’s demands 
if world peace is to be maintained. 

What are the merits of the arguments of 
those who are urging a return of Germany’s 
colonies? Has Germany been subjected to 
a position of inferiority and poverty as a 
result of the loss of her colonies? Would 
their return remove the danger of war by 
providing her with security and the means 
of greater prosperity? What, in a word, 
are the real advantages of colonies in the 
world of today? 

On these questions, expert opinion 
throughout the world is sharply divided. 
A large number of students of imperialism 
contend that colonies do not benefit the 
mother country, that they cost much more 
than they are worth, that they have never 
served as outlets for surplus population, as 
sources of raw materials, or as markets 
for surplus products. Just as many stu- 
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dents of the problem 
take the other position. 
They say that so long as 
nations like Germany do 
not have cclonies they 


will constitute a_ real 
menace to peace, that 
without colonies, they 


have no source of raw 
materials upon which 
they can depend in time 
of stress and need, that 
their economic position 
will always remain in- 
secure so long as the 
other nations of the 
world hold a monopoly 
on all the great colonial 
possessions. 


Do Colonies Pay? 


An impressive array 
of statistics could be 
cited to prove that 
colonies do not actually 
pay in terms of dollars 
and cents and that every 
colonial power has paid 
out much more in devel- 
oping its colonies than it 
has received in return. 
If we take the case of 
Germany, for example, 
we find that in the 20 








she is now selling, she 
must necessarily keep her 
imports down. The 
same thing is true of 
every other country. 
It has been argued, 
with considerable force, 
that the same thing 
would be true if Ger- 
many had her colonies 
back. Because she owned 
certain regions in Africa, 
she could not walk in 
and help herself to the 
raw materials produced 
there. She would have 
to pay for them, and in 
order to pay for them, 
she would have to sell 
increased quantities of 
German goods to the 
colonies. During the 
present century, at least, 
no colonial power has 
been able to develop a 
sufficiently large trade 
with its colonies to pay 
the expenses of acquiring 
and administering them. 
There seems little like- 
lihood, therefore, that 
Germany’s _ experience 
would be much different 








years before 1914, she 

spent in acquiring and 

keeping her colonies 

some 60,000,000 marks 

more than the total value of all the trade 
she had with them. This does not mean 
more than the profits on the colonial trade, 
but more than the total value of the trade 
itself. Moreover, it is an indisputable fact 
that the German colonies never served as 
an outlet for population. In the words of 
Sir Norman Angell, a careful student of 
the problem, “despite intense propaganda 
about the need for a colonial outlet for 
Germany’s redundant population, there 
were, on the eve of the war, more Germans 
earning their livelihood in the city of Paris 
than in all the German colonies in the whole 
world combined.” 

The other colonial powers have had 
similar experiences. The Japanese colonies 
and Asiatic possessions have absorbed rel- 
atively few Japanese citizens, except those 
who have been sent to fill administrative 
positions. The number of Italians who have 
gone to the African colonies, such as 
Eritrea, to settle, is relatively small. 

But it is the trade argument that has al- 
ways carried the most weight in connection 
with colonial expansion. The great profits 
made by the stockholders of the East India 
Company and the lucrative trade with col- 
onies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are frequently cited as examples 
of the benefits which accrue from col- 
onies. It can hardly be denied that in 
the past great profits have been made from 
colonial trade and that even today large 
sums of money are made from the same 
source. Englishmen who have invested their 
funds in rubber and other natural re- 
sources have fared ex- 
ceptionally well, as have 
those Americans who 
have bought stock in the 
corporations that have 
undertaken to develop 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. And 
those businessmen who 
have directly engaged in 
commerce with the 
colonies have made good 
profits. 

It cannot be denied, 
then, that certain classes 
of the population of the 
mother country have 
benefited greatly from 
colonies. That does not 
mean, however, that the 
nations as a whole have 
received from colonies 
more than they have put 
into them. Germany’s 
experience before the 





A NEW WATCH ON THE RHINE 
—Messner in Newburgh News 


World War was essen- 
tially the same as that 
of all the imperialistic 


—Drawn by Johnson 


GERMANY’S FORMER COLONIES IN AFRICA 


powers. The costs of acquiring and ad- 
ministering the colonies, of defending them 
against foreign attack, and the other ex- 
penses incurred by governments as a result 
of colonial development have far exceeded 
the financial returns from these public 
investments. 


The principal argument advanced against 
the usefulness of colonies as sources of raw 
materials and foodstuffs and as markets 
for surplus goods is that political control 
of a region is not essential to a flourishing 
trade. The colonial powers of the world 
do not withhold from other nations the 
products of their colonies. The reverse is 
the case. It has been difficult to dispose of 
the raw materials and foodstuffs produced 
in these regions. The experience of the 
United States is frequently cited as an 
example of this point. American overseas 
possessions produce little of the world’s 
rubber supply. Most of it is produced in 
British colonies. Nevertheless, the United 
States is the greatest consumer of rubber 
in the world and has never had any dif- 
ficulty in securing as much rubber as it 
needed. Japan and Germany and Italy 
have had just as free access to products 
of colonies as any other nation. The fact 
that colonies are ‘‘owned” by a foreign 
power does not mean that its products are 
“owned,” or that they are withheld from 
foreigners. As Sir Norman Angell points 
out, the essential problem is as follows: 


Is there in fact a single state producing raw 
materials which desires to keep that material to 
itself? Is the problem really one of any 
difficulty of access? Is not the difficulty rather 
that of paying for it? Will not the Kansan sell 
his corn as readily to an Italian as to a Califor- 
nian if the Italian has the money wherewith to 
buy? And can the Californian obtain the corn 
unless he has the money wherewith to buy? 
He cannot get it for nothing just because that 
corn happens to be grown on territory which 
as an American he “owns.” . . . 

Wealth in the modern world is vitally de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of a certain pro- 
cess, upon keeping the traffic moving, as it 
were, upon the commercial highways of the 
world. From the moment that that traffic 
becomes blocked by the sort of dislocation 
that always follows upon war, material ceases 
to be wealth; the Brazilian has to burn his 
coffee, the Kansan his corn. But neither burns 
the coal of the Pennsylvania miner, who goes 
without coffee and corn. 


The primary reason why Germany is 
unable today to acquire the raw materials 
and foodstuffs that she needs is that her 
foreign sales have fallen off so drastically. 
Foreign trade must always be a matter of 
exchanging goods; nations cannot buy 
abroad more than they sell, or vice versa. 
If German exports were larger, they would 
provide sufficient foreign money with which 
to pay for more imports. But so long as 
Germany does not sell more abroad than 


from that of other na- 
tions. She might reap 
certain benefits in the 
way of increased trade, 
but it could hardly be 
expected that her basic economic problems 
would be solved by a restitution of her 
colonies. 


Germany’s View 


The Germans insist, however, that their 
problem would be relieved by the possession 
of colonies. The ablest statement of the 
German case has been made by Minister of 
Economics Hjalmar Schacht, who says to 
the British and others, “If colonies are so 
bad, why do you keep them?” and who 
argues as follows in the January Foreign 
Affairs: 


I... wish to name two conditions essential 
to the solution of Germany’s raw material 
problem. First, Germany must produce her raw 
materials on territory under her own manage- 
ment. Second, this colonial territory must form 
part of her own monetary system. Colonial raw 
materials cannot be developed without consid- 
erable investments. Colonial markets are not of 
the kind that can live by the personal needs of 
the native population. Shirts and hats for the 
Negroes and ornaments for their wives do 
not constitute an adequate market. Colonial 
territories are developed by the building of 
railways and roads, by automobile traffic, 
radio and electric power, by huge plantations, 
etc. From the moment that the German col- 
onies came under the control of the Mandute 
Powers, Germany was cut off from the de- 
livery of goods required for such investments. 
In 1913, for example, Germany’s exports to 
Tanganyika formed 52.6 per cent of that area’s 
imports. In 1935 they formed 10.7 per cent. 
The British Mandate Power as a matter of 
course places its orders in England and not 
in Germany or elsewhere. That is the reason 
why Germany needs colonial territories which 
she herself administers. Since, however, the 
development of colonies depends upon long 
term investments, and these investments can- 
not be made by the native Negro population, 
the German currency system must prevail in 
the colonial territories, so that the required 
investments may be made with German credits. 


Aside from these arguments there is Ger- 
many’s deep-seated desire for the prestige 
and honor that come from vast overseas 
empires. Before the World War, Germany 

(Concluded on page 3, column 4) 
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Italy: While France joined, in principle, 
the British move for stopping the flow of 
volunteers to Spain, General Goering and 
Mussolini, in their Rome conversations of 
January 14 and 15, appeared unwilling to 
commit their countries to an embargo on 
volunteers before enough troops had 
reached General Franco to insure his suc- 
cess. 

The volunteer issue is, however, only 
one of the objects of these conversations. 
Mussolini hopes to revive his Four-Power 
Pact between France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy by means of the stra- 
tegic position which Italy has acquired as 
the friend of both Germany and Great 
Britain. Germany, which sees in this move 
a possible way of splitting the Franco- 
Russian alliance and isolating Communist 
Russia, may subscribe to this plan on con- 
dition that Italy support her colonial 
claims. But the simultaneous outburst of 
an Italian press attack on Communist in- 
fluences in France, which follows a similar 
German press attack on France, seems 
hardly likely to win the sympathy of 
France. 

Britain would have to be the first con- 
vert to the idea because of her position as 
the link between Italy and France. But 
British opinion opposes the creation of 
blocs, regardless of whether the blocs are 
Fascist or Communist in character. While 
Britain would favor a general European 
conference, she will oppose attempts to 
isolate any power. It also seems unlikely 
that France would abandon her ally, Rus- 
sia, even with Britain committed to a 
“bloc” policy. 

x ok 


Chile: The Pan-American Press Confer- 
ence, which opened on January 9 in Val- 
paraiso, Chile, has been engaged in a 
heated discussion of the freedom of the 
press. As a result, many important reso- 
lutions regarding the status of newspaper- 
men were adopted with practically no dis- 
cussion. 

The conference was attended by 155 
newspapermen from 13 American countries, 
including 13 representatives of newspapers 
in the United States. The purpose of the 
meeting was to promote good feeling and 








the conference turned into a discussion of 
civil liberties in America. All told, com- 
plaints were voiced on the jailing of some 
50 newspapermen in various Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

While there are probably other reasons 
for some of these imprisonments, the pro- 
ceedings of the conference may be taken 
as an indication of a reaction to President 
Roosevelt’s hopeful assertion that Ameri- 
can countries present a marked contrast to 
many European states in that the former 
enjoy democratic government. Actually, 
Latin-American family or party dictator- 
ships are much more powerful than the 
facades of constitutionality, behind which 
they hide, would seem to indicate. The 
conference may, therefore, be a sign of 
more unrest to come, as people in Ameri- 
can nations come to reflect on what democ- 
racy means for them. 

*x* * * 


Germany: “Rumored belt-tightening and 
hunger in Germany are absolutely untrue,” 
said Ambassador Hans Luther, returning 
to the United States after a visit to Ger- 
many. At the same time, new decrees have 
been issued in Berlin indicating that a food 
shortage is expected to occur later in the 
winter. One such measure is designed to 
assure prompt deliveries of farmers’ quotas 
of grain, another restricts trade in wheat 
and rye for fodder purposes. Pork prices 
will be raised in order to encourage the 
slaughtering of pigs and to prevent the 
consumption of grain for fodder purposes. 
In the future only four kinds of flour, all 
of them coarse grades which save grain, 
will be allowed on the market. The 
Reich minister for foods and head of the 
Reich Food Estate, Walter Darré, has offi- 
cially confirmed a shortage of 2,000,000 
tons of grain. 

These restrictions definitely place grains 
for human consumption in a class with but- 
ter and margarine, which are already being 
strictly rationed, as foods in which a short- 
age is expected to develop. 


ad * * 
Irish Free State: A possible solution 


to the problems of Ireland, whose strug- 
gle for independence has vexed Britain for 
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DER FUEHRER AND IL DUCE HAVE A GO AT WINTER SPORTS 


better exchange of information between 
Latin-America in the 
same way that the recent Buenos Aires 
Conference created closer codperation be- 
tween American states. 

Beginning with the protests of a Puerto 
Rican journalist, Juan Juarbe y Juarbe, 
who claimed that three Puerto Rican jour- 
nalists are being held in jail by United 
States officials because of their activities 
on behalf of Puerto Rican independence, 


nhewspapermen of 


almost seven centuries, is seen in three 
recent developments. When English states- 
men, more than a month ago, were busily 
engaged in changing kings, Dublin took ad- 
vantage of the occasion and the confusion 
to strip the British governor-general of 
his last semblance of authority; his signa- 
ture to bills will no longer be required. 
President Eamon de Valera, in the mean- 
while, has been busy preparing a new con- 
stitution that is to be presented to the Dail 
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WARFARE IN WINTER 
Rebel batteries on the outskirts of Madrid have so far been unsuccessful in forcing surrender of 
the loyalists. 


Eireann next month. It was undoubtedly 
these two matters which last week became 
the subject of lengthy discussions between 
de Valera and the British Dominions sec- 
retary. 

Whether agreement was reached upon 
any of the questions dividing London and 
Dublin is not yet known. But it is well 
known that both sides realize the need for 
an early settlement. With war threatening 
in Europe, England would hardly feel in- 
clined to precipitate any further trouble in 
one of her colonies; and she well realizes 
that the Irish Atlantic harbors would be of 
immense importance in any naval battle. 
Similarly, the people of Ireland can see 
nothing but ill from their present strained 
relations with London. Despite the trade 
wars and tariff restrictions, Irish agricul- 
ture and the budding industrial centers of 
the south still find their best markets in 
the mother country, and they appreciate 
that any further restrictions would involve 
economic suicide. 

What, then, stands in the way of a set- 
tlement? First is the refusal of the Dublin 
government to pay the land annuities, 
amounting to $25,000,000, due British 
landowners in return for having per- 
mitted their estates to be divided among 
the Irish farmers. Even greater difficulty 
is presented by the division of the country 
into two parts, shortly after the World War. 
President de Valera contends that any set- 
tlement of the actual status of Ireland must 
involve the union of north and south. But 
this proposal invites violent objection from 
Belfast, capital of northern Ireland. There, 
the inhabitants are of the Protestant faith 
and intensely loyal to the crown, and it is 
seriously questioned whether they will agree 
to a dominion status as a part of the Irish 
Free State, whose 26 counties are pre- 
dominantly Catholic. The opposition is 
further strengthened by the fact that the 
rise of industrial enterprises in the south 
offers a serious threat to the north. 


* * * 


China: That strange drama enacted in 
Shensi province six weeks ago, when 
General Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Nan- 
king government, was kidnapped by Chang 
Hsueh-liang, held captive for two weeks 
and finally released, been followed 
by further developments. First, General 
Chang, former Manchurian war lord, was 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment, then 
pardoned. Meanwhile, the Nanking dic- 
tator went away fora long rest. But hardly 
had he reached his retreat, when reports 
came to him of an increasingly restive 
situation. Several war lords in the north- 


has 


western provinces of Shensi and Kansu, 
who had supported the kidnapping by 
Chang, threatened civil war. Now that 
threat seems to have disappeared. 

This quick progression of events is said 
to promise a definite and final change of 
policy toward Japan. It cannot be denied 
that increasingly, during the last year, 
Chiang has retreated from his previous 
policy of doing nothing that might con- 
ceivably aggravate Tokyo. But there are 
many in China, nevertheless, who re- 
garded his attitude as much too mild. One 
of these was General Chang and his clique. 
Apparently, what has now taken place is a 
compromise on several points. Briefly, the 
Nanking government will proceed to act 
vigorously against Japanese aggression on 
the mainland, and in return the Communist 
elements in China will cease, for the time 
being, all agitation and join with Nanking 
in promoting national unity. If this report 
is true, it is an important concession and 
one that will probably satisfy both General 
Chang and his associates, who threatened 
revolt, since the core of their struggle with 
the central government was their growing 
friendliness with Communist leaders. 





THE COLONIAL QUESTION 





(Concluded from page 2) 

was ranked as a great world power because 
of her colonies. The loss of the colonies 
was as great a blow as any the nation has 
ever received. Most Germans feel that 
their pride will remain hurt so long as they 
are deprived of the colonies which give 
other nations such great prestige. And 
whether there is any real foundation, in 
fact, for the belief that colonies would offer 
the nation a certain source of supplies in 
time of war (there is considerable doubt 
about this, unless Germany were sufficiently 
strong on the seas to keep the channels 
open), the Germans are greatly affected 
by this argument. 

To arrive at a solution of this problem 
of colonies without another war will be one 
of the major tasks of European diplomacy 
during the coming months. Even if Ger- 
many’s demands were satisfied, there is no 
assurance that peace would be maintained, 
for Germany had her colonies in 1914 
and still went to war. There is no doubt, 
however, that a return of the former 
colonies would remove one of the im- 
mediate excuses for the aggressive policy of 
the Hitler government. It should not be 
assumed that France and England would be 
willing, at this point, to make the necessary 
concessions to Germany. That difficulty, 
too, must be taken into consideration. 
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“A BILLION, FORTY MILLION FOR THE WPA!" 


The slogan of over 2,000 people on the relief rolls who paraded in Washington, before the Capitol, the White 
House, and the Supreme Court, to protest relief cuts. 


What Congress Is Doing 


As soon as Congress organized and got down 
to work, a flood of bills began pouring into 
the hopper. A bill can be introduced very 
easily, the member of Congress wishing to 
introduce one merely writing it out and drop- 
ping it into a box prepared for the purpose. 
Bills by the thousand have been introduced, 
and they cover practically every problem 
of importance before the country, together 
with a great many of no particular importance. 
Most of these bills, of course, will die without 
ever having received attention from the House 
or the Senate. They will be referred to the 
appropriate committees, but no further action 
will be taken upon them. As a matter of 
fact, only bills which have the O. K. of the 
Roosevelt administration will receive atten- 
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HOMER MARTIN 
Head of the United Automobile Workers of America. 


tion, at least for a time. This is particularly 
true in the House of Representatives, where 
the Democratic leaders, Speaker Bankhead and 
Floor Leader Rayburn, have the great Demo- 
cratic majority well in line. These leaders 
have agreed to take up for debate only the 
measures which have administration support. 

The following measures are scheduled to 
receive attention in the near future: 


A. A temporary relief measure to supply 
money for unemployment relief during the 
rest of the present fiscal year, that is, until 
June 30. 

B. Legislation to extend the life of several 
government agencies, such as the RFC, which 
are due to expire shortly. The Senate has 
already voted to continue the RFC. The 
Electric Farm and Home Authority and other 
agencies will soon come up for consideration. 

C. An extension of the President’s power to 
regulate the value of the dollar. 

D. Continuation of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which will soon expire unless 
it is continued, as it certainly will be. 

E. A measure regulating wages and labor 
conditions in some way. The exact form of 
the legislation will depend upon whether the 
Supreme Court declares the Labor Relations 
Board Act unconstitutional. 

F. Legislation to assist farm tenants to 
become owners of their land. Several measures 


looking toward that end have been introduced 
and certain of them have administration sup- 
port. Crop insurance will also be considered 
before long. 

G. A measure to amend the Corporation 
Surplus Tax Act, although decisive changes 
are not expected. 

H. Neutrality legislation. The present act 
will expire May 1, and it is certain to be ex- 
tended, perhaps with modifications. 

Although final action is not expected soon, 
some consideration will presently be given 
to the President’s plan for a reorganization 
of the executive branch of the government. 
It will probably be submitted to a joint com- 
mittee of senators and representatives, and 
a study lasting several weeks will be made 
of the plan, together with suggested amend- 
ments. 

A movement will be made in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to amend 
the Constitution. A number of members 
will try to have the Constitution amended so 
as to give Congress greater power to regulate 
labor conditions, while others would grant 
more power to the states without increasing 
the authority of Congress. 

Later on, attempts will be made to im- 
prove the Social Security Act and to enact 
legislation for government assistance to hous- 
ing and slum clearance. Measures which will 
be pushed will certainly include a food and 
drug act, which will prohibit false advertising 
of medicines and foods. 

Other important measures will, of course, 
be debated later in the session, but the ones 
which have been named have the right of way 
according to the present plans of those who 
wield power. 


The Auto Strike 


A truce was called on January 15 in the 
jabor warfare which had been under way 
for some time in the automobile industry, 
and it seemed that the controversy was on 
the way to a solution. But before the con- 
versations looking toward a settlement were 
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under way there developed a dispute which 
threatened the success of the peace efforts. 
It had been agreed that before the conferences 
began, the “sit-down” strikers were to leave 
the plants which they had been occupying. 
The General Motors Company, on its part, 
had agreed not to start work in any of the 
17 plants where the “sit-down” strike had been 
going on for a period of 15 days, during which 
time the conferences were to be in progress. 
The company agreed further that it would 
not move machinery from these 17 plants to 
any of its 51 plants not affected by the strike. 

The strikers were to leave the plants, and 
conferences between strike leaders and em- 
ployers were to begin January 18. But before 
that time it was claimed by the workers that 
the General Motors Company had opened 
certain of its plants and had carried on 
negotiations with employees who did not 
belong to the union and who had not gone 
out on strike. This offended the members 
of the United Automobile Workers, who in- 
sisted that the Company should recognize that 
union as the sole bargaining agency for workers 
and that it should negotiate with no other 
employees over working conditions. Accord- 
ingly, the “sit-down” strikers in the Flint 
plants continued to sit, and peace efforts were 
imperiled. 

Much has been said about the reasonable- 
ness of a demand by a union to set itself 
up as the sole bargaining agency for all the 
employees in an industry whether all of them 
belong to the union or not. Many people have 
said that it is sheer effrontery for a union 
to claim the sole right to bargain with the 
employers concerning conditions which shall 
prevail among all employees. It has been 
said that the union has no right to claim to 
represent anybody but its members. Not so 
much has been said about the right of corpora- 
tion officials to speak for all persons who are 
owners of the company without giving the 


owners a chance to be heard. Dorothy 
Thompson, in her syndicated column which 
appears in many newspapers, raises that 


question sharply, however. 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


She says in the 


Does anyone really know how those who, in 
the last analysis, are the “employers” in General 
Motors actually feel about the larger issues of 
employer-employee relationships? One has been 
asking the leaders of the Automobile Workers’ 
Union to prove that they speak for a majority 
of the workers. But is it quite certain that 
Mr. Sloan or Mr. Knudsen has been speaking for 
a majority of the stockholders? Or, if he has, 
is there a minority who feel differently? Have 
any of them been asked? Does anybody know? 

There are about three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand holders of common and preferred stock in 
General Motors, and 81 per cent of them own 
less than fifty shares. They are all, in this remote 
sense, “employers.” In an infinitesimally modest 
way my household belongs to these General 
Motors employers. We, of the 81 per cent, are 
almost totally irresponsible. We are absentee 
owners, drawing our dividends or not, as the 
case may be, and knowing little or nothing about 
conditions of workers in the sixty-seven plants 
which make up the industry. This is one of 
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HOW THE STATES ARE LINED UP ON THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


nd ¢ 
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Reports coming to Washington from iM At 
regional offices of the Resettlement Adgj " a 
istration indicate that the farmers jn Man qurd 
sections, particularly in the drought are ygain: 
are still suffering keenly. It is saiq thd tis. 
three-fourths of all farm families in (i sid 
Dakotas are now receiving either grants gf, 


the most curious and important Phenomeng 4 
modern life. 


Farmers in Distress 


positi 
loans from the government. In the sectio§l make 
which suffered so severely from the drough he it 


last summer there are thousands of farmer 
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with no incomes. Some of them are livig 
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PLEASED TO MEET YOU! 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


as best they can under the handicap off trat 
severe winter weather, on an allowance frong ing, 
the Resettlement Administration of $20 peq "l, 
month per family. Others by the thousand 
have given up their homes and have gon js tt 
elsewhere, some of them to Minnesota, otherg hum 
as far away as the Pacific Coast, to seeig Um 
means of livelihood. Families settle in thq* 
suburbs of the cities, hoping to find work§ lec. 
and many of them are living under desperatd cert 
conditions. trat 


Child Labor = 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Cof bas 
lumbia University, has addressed a letter tq PP 
the governors of 19 states, states which have 
not yet ratified the Child Labor Amendment§ 999 
but which may act upon it this winter, owing mati 
to the fact that their legislatures are in session 
Dr. Butler appeals to the governors to preven 
the ratification of the amendment. He 5)$ bett 
that child labor has practically disappeare cole 
already (a rashly optimistic assertion in th 
face of recent evidence to the effect that chil 7" 
labor is increasing in many sections and ‘hi 
it is a serious problem), and that even whet ] 
it exists it may be prohibited by state actiouj SEs 
He declares that it would be unwise to gi’ enc 
Congress power to regulate the labor oj wit 
children. He thinks the national legislativg Its 
body might exercise its power in such a wa} Dr 
as to interfere with the responsibilities ©] me 
the home, the church, and the school, fo ma 
child care. TV 

President Roosevelt recently addressed 4 er 
letter to the same governors, in which hq bu 
appealed for the ratification of the Child tri 
Labor Amendment. He and others favoring}po 
the amendment think that child labor cannot} th 
be abolished save by legislation and that there}ele 
is little hope of bringing about the desiredjahi 
end through state action. They point ‘0jwh 
the fact that a state legislature may hesitategthe 
to abolish child labor within the state unlesjno 
it is prohibited in other states. The stalegou 
legislators may feel that if employers withia no 
their state are kept from employing ci 
labor, their costs of production may be #7 av 
creased. This would be very well if th} co 
same thing were happening to employers ® ob 
other states. But if certain neighboring statey pr 
permit child labor, their employers may § te 
able to keep their costs of production do¥ be 
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ind corapete disastrously with businessmen 
3 the states with the higher labor standards. 


A Call for Justice 


ty A negro porter in New York, detected in 
tif yn act of thievery, killed a woman. This 
ang murder led to a wave of anger, not only 
re] wainst the thief and murderer, but against 
hi tis race, and several hundred negroes are 
tl aid to have been discharged from their 


of positions. The New York Herald-Tribune 


io makes the following forceful comment on 
gif the injustice of this reaction: 

le] The crime with which Green is charged is 
Whoever perpe- 


ring pot a peculiarly Negro crime. 
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rst —Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


fot 


trated it was a petty thief, surprised in his thiev- 
rom ing, in whom fear released a savage instinct to 
pe kill and get away. It was a cornered rat’s crime. 

‘4 Such human rats should, of course, be extinguished 
NCS with the Icast possible formality; but not only 
Ong is there no human race, breed, type. or class of 
herq# humanity that does not produce its quota of 
ee Human rats, but it is pretty well certified by 
th statistics that the black ones are rare. The rat 
reaction among Negroes in a tight place is far 
ork less common than it is among other human types— 
rat@i certainly much less common than among frus- 
trated subhuman Anglo-Saxons with their greater 
capacity for going destructively mad. 

Let us remember that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our colored folk in domestic and similar 
services very badly need their jobs and hold them 
by faithful and courteous service. The depression 
Cig has been frightfully hard on New York’s Negro 
- tq Population. Tens of thousands, with many more 
thousands dependent, are equipped by training 
for nothing but personal service. In this service 
ent 999 out of a thousand give all they have with a 
ying Native grace, charm, and devotion such as no 
jong ther human type can rival. Do not be unfair, 
unkind or stupid enough to visit your resentment 
J pon good citizens of dark complexion for no 

better reason than that the suspect in this case is a 
areg colored man. 





tif TVA Controversy 


her In earlier issues of THe AMERICAN OB- 
tionf SERVER, reference has been made to a differ- 
giv ence of opinion which has been developing 
of Within the Tennessee Valley Authority as to 
tiv Its proper course. The chairman of the TVA, 
wal) Dr. Arthur Morgan, thinks that this govern- 
| Mental agency should codperate in a friendly 
fa manner with the public utility companies. The 
TVA, in his opinion, should go ahead gen- 
d 4 erating power at the dams it has built, or is 
he building, along the Tennessee River and its 
hild tributaries. Not only should it generate the 
ringjPower, but in certain regions it should sell 
notjthe power to consumers. It should sell 
here} electricity to cities which have public owner- 
iredj ship of electricity distribution facilities. But 
_ tolwhile it is practicing government ownership of 
tat@jthe utility business in this way, it should 
less{not try to drive the private utility companies 
talfout of the whole Tennessee Valley. It should 
thia hot build competing lines so as to destroy 
hil the value of companies, if that can be 
i} voided. It should sell electricity to private 
the Companies as well as to municipalities. The 
§ it} object of the TVA should be primarily to 
ate] Promote government ownership of the produc- 
; DE tion and sale of electricity. It should, rather, 
ow be to secure cheap electricity for consumers, 
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and when this can be done by codperating 
with private companies such an arrangement 
should be made. 

Another of the directors of the TVA, David 
Lilienthal, thinks that it is not feasible to 
coéperate to a great extent with the private 
companies. He is more interested than Dr. 
Morgan is in establishing government owner- 
ship on a large scale. He thinks that the 
TVA can render no greater service to the 
nation than by demonstrating the success of 
government ownership in the Tennessee re- 
gion. ; 

President Roosevelt appeared some time 
ago to incline toward Dr. Morgan’s position. 
He held conferences with leaders of the pri- 
vate utility companies and undertook to find 
a basis for codperation. He is reported to 
feel, however, that the companies have failed 
to maintain a spirit of codperation. They 
have united in suits against the T:VA in the 
courts, declaring its activities to be un- 
constitutional. They have secured injunc- 
tions which prevent the TVA from going for- 
ward with a great part of its work. Since 
the private companies are fighting the gov- 
ernment in this way, the President is said 
to feel that codperation with them is not 
possible, and so, according to present indica- 
tions, he will throw his influence behind Di- 
rector Lilienthal, and will favor a vigorous 
effort by the TVA to provide electricity at 
cheap rates, even though in doing so it 
steps on the toes of private utility companies. 


What We Are Reading 


Reports of book sellers in a number of cities 
scattered throughout the nation indicate that 
the following books stand at the top of the 
list of best sellers: 

Fiction: “Gone With the Wind,” by Mar- 
garet Mitchell (Macmillan); “Drums Along 
the Mohawk,” by Walter D. Edmonds (Little, 
Brown); “Yang and Yin,” by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart (Bobbs-Merrill); “White Banners,” 
by Lloyd C. Douglas (Houghton, Mifflin) ; 
“Shining Scabbard,” by R. C. Hutchinson 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 

Nonfiction: “An American Doctor’s Odys- 
sey,” by Victor Heiser (Norton); “How to 
Win Friends and Influence People,” by Dale 
Carnegie (Simon & Schuster); “Live Alone 
and Like It,” by Marjorie Hillis (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill); “The Flowering of New England,” by 
Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton); ‘Man, the 
Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel (Harper). 


Nicaragua Canal 


The United States will begin soon the 
construction of the long-discussed canal across 
Nicaragua, if the chairmen of the naval affairs 
committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have their way. Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, and Congressman 
Vinson, of Georgia, are preparing to introduce 
bills calling for the digging of this canal. 
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HOARDING ON A MASS SCALE 


Armed trucks bearing government gold reach the new depository in Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


Altogether. six 


billion dollars in gold will be stored away in deep underground vaults. 


Senator Walsh gave the main points in their 
reasons for bringing the question up when 
he said recently: “The building of this canal 
has become a major national defense issue,” 
and added that “the proposal should be con- 
sidered in the light of its commercial ad- 
vantages as well as national defense.” Those 
who favor a Nicaraguan canal say that the 
Panama Canal is not adequate; earthquakes 
in Central America and landslides in the 
Panama Canal show that it may be blocked 
at any time and also reveal the danger from 
bombing by enemy airplanes in case of war. 
A canal through Nicaragua would not be as 
subject to natural damage because it would 
run through flatter country than the Panama 
Canal, and in any case two canals would 
give a much wider margin of safety for use 
by the American navy in an emergency. 


Talk of building a canal across Nicaragua 
started during the California gold rush days 
of 1848. A special commission investigated 
the possibilities in 1876, and reported favor- 
ably. The Panama route is considerably 
shorter, however, only 44 miles from ocean 
to ocean, compared with 173 for the Nicaragua 
Canal—and it was chosen in 1904. In 1916, 
two years after the Panama Canal was 
finished, the United States made a 99-year 
treaty with Nicaragua giving it the right to 
build a canal through Nicaraguan territory. 
Army engineers made a careful survey, and 
mapped a route starting from Brito on the 
Pacific Coast, cutting through to Lake Nica- 
ragua, using the lake for 70 miles, and then 
following down the San Juan River to Grey- 
town on the Caribbean side. They estimated 
that the total cost would be about $722,000,- 
000, and that the construction would take 
about 10 years. Before construction started, 
the United States would need to make an 
agreement with Costa Rica. President Hoover 
forwarded the engineers’ report to Congress, 
without comment, and nothing was done. 

About two-thirds of the ships now using 
the Panama Canal would benefit by a Nica- 
ragua canal, it is said, through getting a shorter 
route from port to port. 
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Lecturer (to pop-eyed listeners): “We were in 
the heart of the densest jungle. Suddenly there 
came an ear-splitting roar! I whirled, and there 
stood a magnificent lion, weighing at least 1,500 
pounds. I quickly rolled up my sleeves, and as 
he charged, I tripped him, and captured him alive.” 

Listener: “What do you do for a living?” 

Lecturer (modestly): “Why, I’m a lion hunter.” 

Listener: “Spell it, please.” 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 

“The sun never sets on the British Empire,” 
said the Englishwoman proudly. 

“How unfortunate!” remarked the American 
girl. “At home we have such lovely sunsets.” 

—Gnrit 





“I FEEL IT MY DUTY TO WARN YOU THAT you 
ARE ABOUT TO SIT ON A TACK!" 
—Rossi in Saturday Evening Post 


“The man who can step forward and entertain 
a crowd without rehearsing is nothing short of a 
genius,” remarks a writer. All the same, we didn’t 
feel particularly proud of ourselves after our re- 
cent attempt at ice-skating. —Hvumorist 





The weather man says it isn’t going to be a cold 
winter; but then the weather man doesn’t know 
our janitor. —Saturpay Eventnc Post 





English sparrows, we read, are still increasing 
in this country. But we can check that any time 
just by reviving those wayside 50-cent chicken 
dinners. —JvupDGE 

Because he was wearing a revolver, brass knucks. 
and a pair of dark glasses, a man was arrested by 
Kansas City authorities. For goodness sake, in a 
free country like this, why can’t a pessimist go out 
and look for trouble without being molested ? 

—Washington Post 

If they can do it to watches, why not make 
ladies’ gloves so they will glow in the dark under 
a seat at the movies? —Detroit Free Press 





Hollywood, the amusing, is now in a situation 
in which its No. 1 box office bet is a seven-year-old 
child who can’t spell “colossal.” 

—Atlanta CoNsTITUTION 

And in the old days a bad man would go around 
with niches in his gun handle, instead of in his 
fenders. — JUDGE 

Let the Rust brothers look next into the possi- 
bility of a miniature cotton picker, for removing 
lint from a blue serge suit. It sounds like a 
bonanza. Portland OrEGoNIAN 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Real Causes of the Civil War 


N OUR discussion last week, we took up 
in some detail the profound economic 
changes through which the nation was pass- 
ing about the middle of the last century. 
We undertook to show how the United 
States was rapidly being transformed from 
a predominantly agricultural country into 
one in which industry would have the upper 
hand. An appreciation of the material cov- 
ered last week is essential to an under- 
standing of the true and deep-seated causes 
of the Civil War. For it is a mistaken 
view of history to assume that the war 
which lined brother against brother was the 
result of the slavery issue. That issue, of 
course, played its part—and an important 
one it was—but the basic conflict arose 
from clashes of economic interest between 
the two dominating sections of the nation. 
For years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, it was be- 
coming apparent that 
there was a funda- 
mental clash of eco- 
nomic interest be- 
tween the North and 
the South. The pros- 
perity of the North 
' was based upon in- 
| dustry and depended 
4 upon further indus- 
trial expansion. The 
economic pillar of the 
South was the plan- 
tation system and depended primarily upon 
one product, cotton. In the halls of Con- 
gress, northern and southern statesmen had 
frequently clashed on legislation. In order 
to further the northern system, certain 
governmental policies were deemed es- 
sential, whereas these very policies were 
held inimical to the interests of the South. 
To a certain extent, it was a continuation of 
the old clash between Jeffersonianism and 
Hamiltonianism. 


Needs of North 


To be more specific, the North needed a 
high protective tariff. By shielding the 
American market from the competition of 
cheap foreign products, the industries al- 
ready established could expand their activi- 
ties and new industries could be set up, 
without danger of being ruined by an influx 
of foreign goods. Secondly, northern manu- 
facturers stood firmly for a liberal immi- 
gration policy which would furnish a 
steady supply of cheap labor to man the 
growing number of factories. In this way, 
wages could be kept low enough to permit 
large profits. Northern politicians gener- 
ally insisted upon a program of internal 
improvements, at government expense, in 
order that the rapidly expanding markets of 
the nation might be tied together; that 
raw materials might be made more acces- 
sible to the industrial centers. Ship sub- 
sidies to promote foreign commerce were 
also on the program of the Northerners, 
as was that constant henchman of the 
business interests, sound money. 

Slightly modified to meet the changed 
needs of industry, this was the essential pro- 
gram of Alexander Hamilton, who sought 
to use the instrument of government to 
make of America a great industrial nation. 
But such an economic program ran directly 
counter to the best interests of the Southern- 
ers. Since their prosperity rested almost 
solely upon the price of cotton, and since 
most of their cotton had to be sold in 
foreign markets, principally in England, a 
high tariff benefited them not at all. It 
could not increase the price of cotton. 
Rather, it resulted in higher prices for all 
the manufactured goods they had to buy. 
Had the protective tariff not been applied 
to imports, they would have been able to 
buy the manufactured goods they needed 
much cheaper in England than they could 
from northern manufacturers. 

A few of the more farsighted statesmen 
had comprehended the essential character 
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of the growing conflict between the two 
economies long before the war clouds were 
actually brewing on the horizon. As early 
as 1830, Senator McDuffie of South Caro- 
lina placed his finger on the central prob- 
lem when he declared: “Owing to the 
federative character of our government, the 
great geographical extent of our territory, 
and the diversity of the pursuits of our 
citizens in different parts of the Union, it 
has so happened that two great interests 
have sprung up, standing directly opposed 
to each other.” He then went on to explain 
how the northern manufacturers had to 
have a protective tariff in order to live in 
the face of European competition, whereas 
the South must find a market abroad for 
its products which can be profitably sold 
“only in exchange for the foreign manu- 
factures which come into competition with 
those of the northern and middle states... . 
These interests then stand diametrically op- 
posed to each other. The interest, the 
pecuniary interest, of the northern manu- 
facturer is directly promoted by every in- 
crease of the taxes imposed on southern 
commerce; and it is unnecessary to add that 
the interest of the southern planter is 
promoted by every diminution of the taxes 
imposed on the productions of his in- 
dustry.” 


Issues Submerged 


It is a significant fact that from the 
election of Andrew Jackson to that of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Democratic party, 
representing the agricultural economy, car- 
tried every election except two. The two 
cases in which the Whigs were victorious 
were anomalies and did not represent clear- 
cut issues, for the candidates were military 
heroes, who stirred up emotional appeals 
and avoided the real nature of the problems 
which were so sharply dividing the country. 
None of the real aims of the business com- 
munity was laid clearly before the voters; 
on the contrary, as many of the trappings 
of the Democrats as possible were borrowed 
in order to convince the people that their 
interests would be better served by a Whig 
victory. 

But it was impossible forever to stem the 
growing tide of industrialism and to pre- 
vent the industrial interests from gaining 
the political ascendancy. Following the 
split in the Democratic party in 1860 over 
the slavery issue, the new-born Republican 
party saw its chance for victory. Not only 
did it have to work out a formula which 
would assure it the manufacturing states of 
the East, but it had to catch the crucial 
western states. The two outstanding planks 
were the tariff and free homesteads, which 
astute politicians alternated according to the 
geographical location of their audiences. 

The homestead idea was naturally popular 
in the West, for it held out the promise of 
great opportunities for independence and 
security. The homestead idea was also used 
to good advantage among the workers of 
the East, who saw little chance for advance- 
ment in the mills and factories. The tariff 
theme was naturally played upon repeatedly 
in the industrial centers, where labor, as 
well as capital, was assured a great future 
if the manufactures were protected from 
foreign competition. 

We need not dwell here upon the outcome 
of the election of 1860, nor upon the chain 
of events which started the Civil War. We 
have undertaken to show the economic 
division of the country which was becoming 
more acute year by year, and to show the 
relationship between the conflict of eco- 
nomic interest and the great sectional war. 
Any study of the Civil War without an 
appreciation of these essential facts is 
incomplete, even distorted. Without an 
understanding of these facts, much of the 
later history of the United States becomes 
meaningless. What the triumph of the 
industrial philosophy at the polls meant to 
the nation in later years will be the subject 
of our discussion next week. 
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Macadamizer 
“The Colossus of Roads; A life of 
John Loudon McAdam,” by Roy 


Devereux (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3). 


HE British historian, G. M. Trevelyan, 
ppc upon a recent occasion that 
“few people seem to realize what McAdam 
did for this country. Had it not been for his 
roads, the industrial revolution could not 
possibly have taken place.” More surpris- 
ing than that so formidable a tribute should 
be paid to any one man is that it should 
for so long have been neglected. Though 
a century has passed since McAdam died, 
and though he has everywhere left his 
traces, not a biography of him has appeared 
until now. The work by Mr. Devereux is 
rather brief but unusually interesting. The 
first chapter, describing the state of the 
English roads until McAdams’ day, is per- 
haps the best in the book, and there is also 
a witty section devoted to the extent to 
which the word “macadamizing” has influ- 
enced literary expression, 


Street of Exiles 


“The Street of the Fishing Cat,” by 
Jolan Foldes (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50). 


NE of the more engaging and de- 

servedly flippant questions of our day 
is why prize novels almost invariably excite 
bitter comment among the critics. There is 
an irreverent temptation to toy with the 
thought that a blue ribbon has an effect 
upon critics similar to that which cloth of 
another color is popularly said to have 
upon bulls. They fume and snort, they 
rage and bellow and altogether conduct 
themselves in a fashion unbecoming sober 
judgment. 


JOHN LOUDON McADAM 


From an engraving by C. Turner, in ‘‘Colossus of Roads.”’ 





Miss Foldés’ novel is a case in point. 
Had it come into the world without, so to 
speak, a silver spoon in its mouth, it would 
quite certainly have obtained favorable 
notice. But since it happens to have won 
an international novel contest, it has had 
to face a withering barrage. Now no one 
will for a moment contend that it is a 
masterly piece of work. Nevertheless, it has 
genuine merit. The author writes with 
freshness, simplicity, and admirable re- 
straint. She tells of a group of exiles 
gathered in one of the narrow streets of 
Paris. Every disappointment is tempered 
by the thought that if only, sometime in 
the future, they can return to their native 
lands, things will somehow be better. Their 
tragedy is that they do return to find the 
hope futile and singularly bitter. 


Shadows Over Europe 


“Hitler Over Russia?a—The Coming 
Fight between the Fascist and the 
Socialist Armies,” by Ernst Henri 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50). 


XCEPT for the fact that he is a Rus- 

sian who lived in Germany and later be- 
came an exile, little is known of the author 
of this volume. Two years ago, under 
the same nom de plume, he published his 
“Hitler over Europe” and it revealed, in 
addition to an amazing grasp of European 
politics, so uncanny a precision in suggest- 
ing the then still unknown developments in 
Germany that what he now has to say 
merits the closest attention. 

The present volume is, to put it mildly, 
disturbing. Mr. Henri first traces the 
internal struggle in the Nazi ranks 
which led to the purge of June 1934. He 
suggests that that bloody event put an 
end to the middle classes in Germany. 
The purge, he claims, was engi- 
neered by the steel interests sup- 
porting Hitler. Those same in- 
terests, for their very existence, 
are forcing the German govern- 
ment upon an imperialistic policy. 
Already fascist leagues all over 
Europe point to an advance upon 
Russia. In brief, there is a com- 
ing struggle between the socialist 
and fascist forces on the continent. 
The author has no doubt who will 
prove victorious. In_ several 
rather brilliant chapters, he com- 
pares the military resources of the 
opposing sides and concludes that 
Russia will crush Hitler. 

Space prevents tracing the more 
intricate thread of Mr. Henri’s 
argument, But if the reader will 
have the patience to worm through 
the author’s hopelessly confusing 
style and forgive the revivalist 
spasms in which he occasionally 
indulges, he will obtain an incom- 
parably excellent view of what 
is going on in Europe today. 
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necessary attention to the great problems 
of leadership and the determination of 
broad programs of action. Too much of 
his time is devoted to routine matters, to 
conferences with the heads and subheads 
of the hundred and one agencies of govern- 
ment. 


Six Assistants 


The committee recommends, therefore, 
that the President be given six assistants to 
help him in the vast problems of adminis- 
tration. The men would have nothing to 
say about the determination of national 
policies, but they would take many of the 
President’s burdens off his shoulders. They 
would be in constant touch with all the 
branches of the government, would gather 
information for the President, would keep 
the various agencies informed of decisions 
made by the White House. Such an ar- 
rangement, the committee contends, “would 
facilitate the flow upward to the President 
of information upon which he is to base 
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program, the present Civil Service Com- 
mission would be abolished and a new setup 
provided. ‘There would be established a 
Civil Service Administration, presided over 
by a single officer, who would be directly 
responsible to the President. His duties 
would include not only those performed by 
the present Commission—such duties as 
giving competitive examinations—but also 
such things as advising the President on 
methods of improving the government per- 
sonnel. A special board of seven members 
would be appointed to act as a watchdog 
over the new administration to see that the 
merit system was scrupulously applied 
to all branches of the government serv- 
ice, 

In connection with the broad question of 
government personnel, the committee be- 
lieves that the salaries of those in responsi- 
ble positions should be increased. The 
government has been seriously handicapped 
in staffing itself with competent leaders by 
inadequate compensation. The committee 
points out that, according to in- 
vestigations made in the past, “the 
salaries paid by private concerns 
to their major executives ex- 
ceeded those paid by the federal 
government to positions of similar 
responsibility anywhere from 100 
to 500 per cent.” Thus cabinet 
officers, undersecretaries and as- 
sistant secretaries, heads of inde- 
pendent agencies and bureaus, as 
well as many others in responsible 
positions would have their salaries 
greatly jumped in order to make 
government service more attrac- 
tive to highly trained workers. 
ary Accounting System 

The third important recommen- 
dation deals with federal account- 
ing and is therefore rather techni- 
cal. We may pass over it rather 
briefly, pointing merely to the gen- 
eral objectives. The Bureau of 
the Budget, which is directly re- 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


—Talburt in Washington News 


his decisions and the flow downward from 
the President of the decisions once taken 
for execution by the department or de- 
partments affected.” 

The second important recommendation 
deals with the question of government per- 
sonnel, of the 824,259 civilian employees 
who now carry on the great work of run- 
ning the government. Success or failure in 
administration depends to a large extent 
upon the character and ability of these 
workers. As the committee points out, 
“Democratic government today, with its 
greatly increased activities and responsibil- 
ities, requires personnel of the highest or- 
der—competent, highly trained, loyal, 
skilled in their duties by reason of long 
experience, and assured of continuity and 
freedom from the disrupting influences of 
personal or political patronage.” 


Real Career Service 


At the present time, only about two- 
thirds of all federal employees are under 
civil service. The others are, for the most 
part, political appointees, their jobs hav- 
ing been doled out as patronage by politi- 
cians. Under the proposed changes, all 
government workers, with the exception of 
cabinet officers and those who are in posi- 
tions of policy-shaping, would be brought 
under the merit system. Moreover, the 
civil service system would be overhauled in 
such a way as to make a real career service 
possible; that is, government workers would 
not be pigeonholed permanently in unim- 
portant positions but would have the oppor- 
tunity to advance to higher ranks. Thus, 
we would have something like the British 
system, which has won world-wide acclaim 
for its efficiency and the caliber of its 
workers, 

In order to carry out this part of the 


sponsible to the President and is 
in charge of preparing the esti- 
mates of government receipts and 
expenditures. would be expanded. Among 
other things it would have the responsibil- 
ity of studying the activities of all branches 
of the government with a view to making 
recommendations for more efficient opera- 
tion. Moreover, the President would be 
made responsible for the expenditure of all 
the funds appropriated by Congress. At 
present, the expenditures are supervised by 
the comptroller general, who determines 
whether funds are being spent for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally appro- 
priated. This office would be abolished. 
This function would be vested in the 
hands of the Treasury Department. 

In order that Congress might be able 
to check up on the Chief Executive, the 
office of auditor general would be cre- 
ated. The principal duty of the audi- 
tor would be to examine thoroughly all 
government expenditures with a view to 
determining whether they had been 
made according to the law. This officer 
would be completely divorced from ex- 
ecutive control and would report any 
discrepancies to Congress. In this way, 
the executive branch of the government 
would be held strictly responsible to the 
legislative branch by means of a truly 
independent audit of all accounts, a 
thing which does not exist under the 
present arrangement. As long as the 
present system exists, the committee 
contends, “effective and _ responsible 
management of the executive depart- 
ments is impossible. At the same time, 
the Congress is unable to secure a truly 
independent audit, which is essential if 
it is to hold the administration to a strict 
accountability.” 

The fourth important proposal of the 
committee is that a permanent National 





Resources Board be set up, which would 
be responsible to the President. This board 
would concern itself with all phases of na- 
tional planning, would codperate with state 
and local agencies and with all branches of 
the government which are studying the 
problems connected with the best use of 
our natural resources. The planning board 
would act as advisers to the President and 
Congress in shaping national policy over a 
long period of time. It would advise on 
such matters as public works, power devel- 
opment, land utilization, industrial re- 
sources. 


New Cabinet Posts 


In order to bring more efficiency to the 
administration of the executive branch of 
the federal government, the President’s 
plan provides for a general reshuffling of 
government bureaus and agencies. The 10 
departments presided over by cabinet offi- 
cers would remain intact, except that the 
Department of the Interior would be called 
the Department of Conservation. But two 
new departments, each under the direction 
of a cabinet officer, would be created, the 
one, the Department of Social Welfare, to 
have charge of administering the Social Se- 
curity Act and the health, educational, and 
other social activities of the government; 
and the other, the Department of Public 
Works, to direct the government’s public 
works activities. 

Under these 12 departments, all the in- 
dependent agencies, bureaus, commissions, 
corporations would be grouped, according 
to their functions. There are more than a 
hundred of these agencies which, under the 
present setup, include such organizations 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
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ties and Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and dozens of 
others. They have been called the “fourth 
branch of the government” because of their 
independent or semi-independent status. 
“No man can manage, codrdinate, or con- 
trol more than 100 separate agencies, 
particularly when in some of them responsi- 
bility to the Chief Executive is not defi- 
nitely placed,” the committee argues in its 
report. 


It can be seen from the brief summary 
that we have given that the reorganization 
program is one of the most important 
changes in our governmental structure ever 
contemplated since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Its main objective would 
be to enable the President to adminis- 
ter the governmental machinery more effi- 
ciently. But behind all the detailed objec- 
tives, there is, in the words of the commit- 
tee, “but one grand purpose, namely, to 
make democracy work today in our national 
government; that is, to make our govern- 
ment an up-to-date, efficient, and effective 
instrument for carrying out the will of the 
nation.” 


Points of Opposition 


The plan of reorganization is so funda- 
mental in nature that members of Congress 
have not yet been able clearly to formulate 
their opinions as to its merits. Opposition 
to certain of the proposals has already been 
raised. It has been contended that the 
whole program would give the executive 
branch of the government too much power. 
Certain members of Congress, such as 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, have criticized 
the committee’s recommendations on the 
ground that they would result in few, if 
any, economies. This group would whittle 
down the whole structure of government in 
order to effect economies. The President 
has frankly admitted that the principal pur- 
pose of the plan is efficiency, not economy, 
but that in the long run an efficient admin- 
istrative wing would lead to savings. Again, 
it has been charged that certain of the in- 
dependent agencies perform judicial func- 
tions, and that to place them under a regu- 
lar government department would destroy 
much of the independence which Congress 
intended they should preserve. 

The President seems determined to get 
his program adopted, for government re- 
organization has long been one of his major 
aims. It is not at all unlikely that certain 
of the recommendations will be altered or 
eliminated, and opposition to most of them 
is certain to develop because they will in- 
terfere with what Congress has always con- 
sidered its most cherished prerogatives. On 
the other hand, no President has been in 
such a strong position to carry out a pro- 
gram of this kind as Mr. Roosevelt is, for 
he commands a larger majority in Con- 
gress and has greater support among the 
voters of the nation than any other Chief 
Executive has had within many, many 
decades. 
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Issues in the Campaign. Oct. 26—7 
Neutrality Issue. Nov. 2—7 
Neutrality Legislation. Jan. 18—7 
New Deal and American Liberty. Sept. 7—7 
New Deal and Inflation Dangers. Sept. 28—7 
Place of the King in British Government. Dec. 7—7 
Political Machines. Nov. 30—7 
Roosevelt Administration and the Spoils System. Oct. 19—7 


Roosevelt Administration Radical? Oct. 5—7 
Roosevelt Spending Program. Sept. 14—7 
Surplus Profits Tax. May 18—7 
Thanksgiving Day in 1936. Nov. 23—7 


Unemployment and the Relief Problem. Jan 11—7 
Taxation 

Direct and Indirect Taxes. May 18—4 

United States and Foreign Compared. May 18—4 
Townsend, Francis E. June 1—4 
Tugwell, Rexford G. May 25—5 


Unemployment 
Census. May 18—5 
Failure to Decrease. June 1—1 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Form of Government. Nov. 23—1 
Individual Enterprise in. Aug. 3—3 
Naval Race with Japan. May 25—3 
New Constitution. June 22—1 
Transportation Improvements. Nov. 9—3 


Vandenberg, Arthur H. Oct. 26—4 
Venezuela. Aug. 3—3 
Veterans’ Bonus. June 15—5 


War Profits. May 4—4 
Winant, John G. May 18—4 : 


Youth Problems. May 4—1; Oct. 12—5; Oct. 26—5 
Yugoslavia. May 18—3 


